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ABSTRACT 

This is the sixth unit in a series that introduces 
population concepts into the eighth grade American history 
curriculum. (See SO 013 782 for an overview of the guide.) In Episode 
VI, the history topic is the rise of the cities and 
industrialization. This unit has five segments. Objectives are to 
help the student to (1) examine the lifestyles of people living in 
urban and rural areas, and the effects of this lifestyle on the birth 
and death rates in these two areas; (2) scrutinize the rural to urban 
trends that occurred in the U.S. population from 1790 to the present; 
(3) survey the east-west trends that occurred in the movement of the 
U.S. population from 1790 until the present; (4) examine the 
relationship between industrialization and urbanization in the United 
States; and (5) investigate reasons for the growth or lack of growth 
of cities in y.s. history and examine factors that may have "been 
important to the settlement of cities. Activities include having 
students illustrate their conception of living in both a rural and 
urban area; reading, answering questions about, and pretending they 
are living in Billings, Montana, a railroad town; and mapping 
physical features, natural resources and the natural land and water 
access routes of a nearby city. (NE) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The eight nulti -media units of which Industries, Cities and People 
is a part are designed to help the teacher introduce population con- 
cepts into the school curriculum. To assist the teacher in this task 
an "infusion" approach is used, (i.e., the units are introduced into 
the curriculun in conjunction with a related regular topic in the 
schcol-adopted program) . The school-adopted program, in this instance, 
is American History, and an attempt is made to correlate history 
topics with population topics. The chart on the followino pane stows 
the exact correlations for all eight units. Although points of entry 
are suagested, it is expected that the teacher will make his own 
judgement as to when is the most propitious time to introduce each 
unit or population episode. Certainly, depending on how the teacher 
organizes his course, he may change the sequence of topics, or decide 
to concentrate and spend time on cnly a few episodes. Thus, may 
decide to spend more thar a week on the chosen topic and engage the 
class in extended activities. 

There are two basic assumptions that underlie this series: (1) Since 
everyone is a population actor, (i.e., decisions axe made everyday cn 
such issues where to buy a new heme, how large a family to have, where 
to go cn a vacation, or how to vote on a local zonina ordinance) , we aJl 
need to understand population phencroena, and, (2) Since we consider popu- 
lation education to be a rational rather than an eroticnal process, we 
stress that population concepts are best taught in an inquiry framework 
where the causes and consequences of population changes are understood 



and where alternatives are offered and the reasons or grounds for 
holding them are carefull-. presented and examined. Therefore, vjo 
have consistently rejected the use of propaganda or indoctrination 
in teachina and learning population matters. 

More specifically, the Proaram aims at having students parties*. to 
m the process of inquiry into th- nature of human populations and 
the natural and human consequences of demographic chance. Our main 
goal is to help the teacher and the students make rational decisions 
about po:>ulation matters as nembers o* their fanaly and local com- 
munity, as well as national and world asfmrunicies, utilizmo appro- 
priate information sources and inquiry skills. 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
POPULATION DYNAMICS IN EIGHT GRADE AMERICAN HISTORY 



HISTORY TOPICS 



POPULATION TOPICS 



I. European Exploration of 
the New World 



II. European Colonization 
of the New World 



III. The Late Colonial 
Period 



IV. Union Under the 
Constitution 



V. Westward Movement, 
Civil War and 
Reconstruction 

VI. The Rise of the Cities 
and Industrialization 



VII. America Becomes a 
World Power 

VIII. United States and 
World Affairs 



Early Stages of the Derocgraohic 
Transition; Components of Popu- 
lation Change 

Population distribution and Set- 
tlement patterns; population 
characteristics of settlers. 

Oonparisons of factors affecting 
population size between the En- 
gl Lsh and the colonists; effects 
of high birth rates on population 
growth in the colonies. 

Taking a population nsus under 
Article I; oonparisons made 
between the census of 3 790 and 
1970. 

The Ch^nginq Regional Balance of 
the Population; black migration 
from the south; westward migration 

Rural/urban differentials in the 
population; industrialization and 
the urbanization of America. 

Iimugration as a Conponent of 
Population Channe 

The United States in the third 
stage of the denooraphic transi- 
tion; the infusion of technology 
into developing countries and its 
effect on population growth. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIT 



Each unit is divided into two sections — a teacher manual (TM) 
and a student manual (SM) . The teacher manual includes the following: 
Evaluation : This is an evaluation form which the teacher can use to 
measure the student's progress in learning about popu- 
lation matters and -issues. The same instrument way be* 
used before and following instruction as pretests and 
post tests. It is expected that the results of the tests 
will be used by the teacher bo improve instruction. 
(See separate test booklet) '. 
Goal: This is a statement of what the unit seeks to accomplish 
in a broad sense. 

Objectives; These are specific statements expressed in behavioral 
terms as to what the unit and its component parts seek 
to achieve. The objectives, stated in terms of student 
behaviors , include both population content and inquiry 
proaess statements. 

Hypotheses: These are potential statements of relationsliips which seek 
— to explain population phenomena (e.g. , relationships onong 

population ocnpcnents — mortality, fertility, migration — 
or relationships between changes in population and changes 
in the socio-political world) . V$ile these hypotheses may 
serve as a broad framework for the pattern of questions 
and the classroom discussion they are not intended to be 
used in their present form. As part of the program thry 
are intended primarily for teacher use. Students should 



^ encouraged to exercise U\eir own judgement about the 
material and should generate their own hypotheses or 
Generalizations, using their own words and expressions. 
One important thing to remember here is that forming a 
hypothesis is the beginning, not the end, of inquirino 
into population natters. 

Background 

Information: Here the unit provides additional information to the 

teacher; (i.e., beyond what is available in the student 
manual) . This section would be very important if the 
topic is complicated or quite new to the teacher and 
tne class. 

Materials 

meftt Needed: Student materials are organized around springboards. A 

springboard is a irotivatim and though t-provDking material 
which is used to open up discussion on a topic. Spring- 
boards can be produced in several forms including dociirents, 
poems, newspaper articles, artifacts, music / or audio- 
visuals. All the materials furnished in the student 
packet are normally listed here, as well as other resources 
and oqfuipnsnt required for a class session. 

Preocdurus ; This section provides instructxena as to hew the materials 
can be used. This section also includes a list of "What 
Will You Find Out?" and "What Do You flvnk?" questions 
that should be used in class. As was the case with the 
hypotheses, hovever, these questions should not be thouqht 
of as absolutes. Questions should be modified or new 
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EST COPY AVAILABLE 

<jues*ionc should be added, if neaessary, but these 
chants should \jc kept to a miaunun. 

'Ilv s tudent manua l _ includes all the springboard which an? pro- 
lan •(! tor classroom u:;o. These materials are the colored pages in 
th)s manual, and in niosf eases should be made available in nultLplc 
onpies. Kach student is expected to have one complete set. In othur 
casns, especially vfoen audio-visuals are used, there is cnly one set 
for the entire class. 

Hacfi student springboard is marked accordinq to the unit it belongs 
to. Fo- exanpLe, SH-iY-1 means that the springboard is part of Unit IV 
and that is desianed for Day I. Each unit is divided into five-day 
segments f normally one class period a day. This does not nean that the 
teacher mav nut u^c the materials for extended nenods of time. Rather 
than thinking of a fixed five-day framework, the teacher should think of 
a finable use of materials which is in line with the overall instruc- 
tional objectives. 

For the teacher who wants to get additional information and sug- 
gestions on teaching population concepts through inquiry ths following 
references micht be useful: 

Massialas, Byron G. , and Jack Zevm, Creative Encounters in the 
Classroom: Teaching and Learning through Disaovery , New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1967. Provides examples on inquiry teachina and learning 
and ciri exercise on classroom use of population charts. 

Massialas, Dyron n m t Mancv F. Soracue, and CJbaefih B. Ifaret, SocLal 
Issu e's thrnuoh rnrnirv; Coping in an Age of Crises , Dialewood Cliffs, 



EST COPY AVAILABLE 



New Jersey: l\rent ice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Practical examples for teachers 
m cleulin<j reflectively with social concerns in the class roan. 

:Jom, Charles B. , ed. , Population .and Society , Boston: Houghton 
Mi ft J m, 1968. An antholooy dealino with substantive population topics. 

rations: A Study Qurie to Population and the Are r icon Faturx^ 
Washinoton, D. C: Population Reference Bureau, 1973. Sugqestiors for 
teachers for mtrcducira population ideas in the classrocm. related to 
the Gonrussion Report and film on "Population Growth and the /ten^n 
Future." 

. ocul education , special issue on "Population Education," 
Vol. , ;io. 4 (April, 1972) . 

r ilio study of population is not only inportant but it can be fun. 
We trust that you will try to teach and leam population concepts m 
this spirit anc that our students will join us. 
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GOAL: 

To examine the lifestyles of people living in urban and rural areas, and 
the effect of this Lifestyle on the birth and death rates in these two 
areas. 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. rT he student will develoo a conceptual understanding of the terms 
rural and urban. 

2. The student will four hypotheses explaining why a person would 
desire to live in a rural or an urban area. 

3. The student will examine the Census Bureau's def initial of urban 
a^d rural, and compare it to his own conception of "rural" and 
"urban." 

4. Hie student will examine the distribution of the population in 
a rural and an urban area. 

5. The student will illustrate an paper his conception of a rural 
and an urban area and will form hypotheses about the effects of 
the lifestyle of the people in each area on the family size and 
death rate. 



HYPOTHESES : 

1. If a population is distributed between a rural and urban area, 
each area v H 11 fulfill certain needed functions for people of 
that area. 

2. If a population is distributed between rural and urban areas, 
the people in each area may develop lifestyles which are appro- 
priate to that area. 

3. If a society has developed beyond the rural/agrarian stage, it 
may have a lew concentration of population in the rural area 
and a high concentration of population in tte urban area. 

4. If a group of people live in an area that has a low concentration 
of population they may have larger families than a group of 
people that live in an area that has a high ccncentraticn of 
population. 

5. If a group of people live in an area that has a low concentra- 
tion of population they may have a lower death rate than a group 
of people that live in an area that has a high concentration of 
population. 
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TM-VI-1 
Page TV/o 

BACKGROUND INFOPMOTIOM ; 

Hie population of the United States has always been distributed be- 
tween urban and rural areas. Today's lessen focuses on the concepts of 
"rural" and "urban." The session will attempt to show the different life- 
styles that may develop in each area and the effect these lifestyles may 
have on the family size and cteath rate of the population. 

MATERIALS AND C0UIP1ENT NEEDED : 

..Slides of rural and urban scenes 

..Class copies of Springboard #1 (Census Bureau's Definitions) 
..Paper and pencils 

..Class copies of Springboard #2 (Family Hize and Death Sates in 
Rural and Urban Areas) 

PKJCEDUPES : 

I. The teacher should present the slide presentation without asking any 
questions. Hie slides depict different rural and urban scenes in the 
20th century United States. After* viewing the slides the teacher may use 
the following questions as a basis for class discussion. 
VHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. What did you see in the slides? (Write the students' responses 
on the board.) 

2. Can you group the ita^s on the board into any similar categories? 
(Certain categories could be tewns, cities, fanus, suburban, 
rural areas, uroan areas, etc.) 

3. What are seme of the differences you see between these groups? 

4 . Which area do you think has the highest concentration of people? 
Why? 

5. Hiich area do you think has the lowest concentration of people? 
Why? 
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Page Ttir Ff 

6. What would be sort advantages of living in those "areas that have 
the highest concentration of people? Disadvantages? Explain, 

7. What would bo seme advantages of living in those areas with the 
lowest concentration of people? Disadvantages? Explain. 

8. What is a "rural" area? What is an "urban" area? 

9. Which area would you most like to live in? Why? 

II. The teacher' should give each student a copy of Springboard #1 (Census 
Bureau's Defijutions) and explain that these are the distinction; the 
Census Bu -au uses in determining population distribution in the United 
States. Ash the students how these definitions compare and ntrast to 
their own definitions. 

» 

III. The teacrar should give the students a piece of plain paper and ask 
tmem to ore tend they are teenagers living in a rural and urban area. Ask 
the students to ixlustrate their conception of living . both a rural and ' 
urban area. If there is not enough class time allowed to complete the 
assignment, it nay be given as homework. Day 2 allows ex£*a time for the 
discussion of the students' pictures. After the pictures areXcomlleted 
the teacher should go over the following questions. ' 

WHAT DO VDU THINK? \ 

s ■ - * 

1. In your free jdine what^aotivities would you be involved in if 
you lived- in a rural area? in an urban area? 

2. Are sane of the activities the same? fcxplain, 

3. Are^cne of the activities different? Explain 

4. Vfrddn area would have rmjre people living close to each otter? 
Why? 

5. ^friich area would have people living farther away? Why? 
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Page Four 

6. T 'lhat would be same advantages in living in an area that had 
many people close to you? Why? 

7. What would fc*e scne disadvantages in living in an area that didn't 
have many people close by? Why? 

8. Which area do you think it vould be easier to raise a large 
family? *tfiv? 

3. If vou got sick or hurt, v*Duld you rather live in a rural or 
. Atrtjah.area? Why? 

10. If seme people in your area had a ocnmunicable disease, would 
vcu rather be in a rural or urban area? Why? 

11. In which area would vou rather live? Explain. 

IV. This activity nay be done at the beginninq of 6ay 2 also. The teacher 
shdbld give each student a copy of Springboard #2 (Family Size and Death Pates 
in Rural and Urban Areas) • The teacher may need to refer*to Episode I 
to refresh the students' understanding of the concept of death rates. 
After examining these figures, the students can substantiate their hypo- 
theses or eevaluate them. 
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Springboard f*l 

CPSUS BL-HEAU'S DFTINITIQNS 

Urban : 

The urban peculation is comprised of all persons livinq in: 

1. Places of 2,500 inhabitants or nore, incorporated as cities, 
boroughs , villages, and towns. 

2. The densely settled urban fringe, whether incorporated or 
incorporated or unincorporated, of urbanized areas. 



Rural: 



The rural population is comprised of all persons living in: 
Places of less than 2,500 inhabitants or more. 



Adapted fxon: United States Cepart- 
ment of Ccnroerae, Department of Censu 
1970 Census .User's Guide , Washington 
B.C., 1970. 
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FA'ULY SIZE WD DEAT? PATES IN AND URBAN ASTCVS 



Familv Size oer 1000 Total Women for Urban and Rural ^xeas 



Urban 1.9 
Rural 2,6 



Adapted from: Characteristics of the 
Population, Volume TTi United States 
Department of Carr.erce, Department of 
Census, 1970. 



Sel 



Death Pates -ace and for Urban and Rural Areas 



Male Ferrate 

White 

• urban 12.0 8.8 

Jfcral 9.4 6.3 

Hon— white 

Urban 13.6 10.6 

^ural 11.0 9.0 



Bogue, Donald, The Peculation of the 
United States . New York: The Pree 
Press of Glencoe, 1959. 
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OQAL: 



To examine the rural to urban trends that occurred in the United States 
population frcm 1790 to the present. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. The student will examine the peraentage of people who lived in 
rural areas and the percentage of people who lived in urban 
areas frcm 1790 until today. 

2. Hie student will form hypotheses explaining why the rural area 
has declined in 'population and the urban area has increased in 
population. 



HYPOTHESES: 



1. If a country becomes industrialized the proportion of people 
livinq in rural areas may decrease, and the proportion of people 
living in urban 'areas may increase. 

2. As mechanization takes place in a societv, fewer positions for 
people will be available in rural areas, while more positions 
will be available in factories and industries in urban areas. 



RZOCTOJND JNTOH4ATIQN: 

At the time of the first census in the Unite 1 States in 1790, only 
5.1 peraent of the population lived in urban areas while 94.9 percent 
lived in rural areas. Curing each decade since 1790 (except 1810-1820) , 
the urban population has grown at a faster rate than the rural. During 
the decades 1790 to 1840, the urban population grew roughly twice as fast 
as the rural area. Between 1860 and 1870 the urban population grew rrcre 
than four times as fast as rural areas. From 18 8 u to 1930 urbanization 
proceeded at an even more rapid rate. The first census which showed 
over 50 percent of the population living in urban areas was taken in 1920. 
Tbday's lesson T *dll focus an examining the rural to urban movement in 
United States history. 
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MMERUJL.S AND flOUlFMENT NKTXO) : 

-.Class cooies of Springboard #1 (Rjra.1 to Urban Percentage Charts) 

PROCEDUPES : 

The teacher should have the students shade in the charts showing tte 
changes in the percentage of the population living in urban and rural 
preas frap 1790 to 1970. Hie following questions may be used as a basis 
for class di scussion . 

T>7 HAT DID YOU FIND OUT? 

1. What percentage of the people live in urban areas in 1790? 
In 1970? 

2 . T -hat year was che first time more Americans lived in urban areas 
than rural areas? 

3. There seeins to be a steady rate of urban-rural population until 
1840. ^hat happens after chat? 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. In 1790 why do you think most people lived on farms? 

2. If the urban areas increases, where did these people ocme from? 
(Possible answers could include ex-farmers, immigrants, births.) 

3. What could be sane of the reasons that caused urban growth after 
1840? Why? 

4. Why do you think so many people live in urban areas today? 

5 . Do vou think the current trend will continue? Why? 

6. V-foere do you plan to live in the future? Why? 
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Springboard #1 
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GOAL : 

To examine the east-west trends that occurred in the movement of the 
United States population fron 1790 until the present. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. The student will investigate the formation of a railroad town: 
Billings , Montana. 

2. The student will form hypotheses explaining the relationship 
between the east to west population movement and the development 
of the railroad. 

3. The student will form hypotheses that attempt to predict solutions 
to Droblems that might arise in a newly formed town. 

4. The student will examine a population center map and form hypo- 
theses that will attempt to explain why the population center is 
moving west and south. 

HYPOTHESES : 

1. Tf an area has a perceived need for supplies and ocrmunication 
facilities, then a systen of transportation may develop. 

2. If an area has a nerceived need for supplies and camrunicaticri 
facilities and a system of transportation develops, people may 
move to that area. 

3. Tf the absolute number of people in an area grows more rapidly 
than the institutions that serve them, the social and political 
oroblems will increase in complexity. 

4. Tf a group of people cluster in an area and population growth 
occurs, then the population center may move outward. 

BACKGROUND 1 1 TO J? 1ATTON : 

A notablo trtnd in urbanization in the United States is the movement 

o f the center of oorxilation f rent thj east to west. The obstruction of 

the Trans-aontjnental railroad and the tremendous railroad boon that 

followed facilitate ' /estward migration. By exrirdnina the Formation and 

development of a typical raj 1 road tewn, today's lesson will focus cn 

the railroad's impact on helping to move people west. 
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mrnpjj^s and equipment needed : 

..Class copies of Springboard #] (A Railroad City: The Foundaticns 

of Billings, .Montana) 
..■Dupe of Springboard #1 Bailroad City: The Foundations of 

Bil linos, ^fontanaj 

.•Class copies of Springboard #2 (Billings, Men tana Worksheet) 

. .Class copies of Sprinc£oar3 #3 (Center of Pooulation for the 

United States, 1790-197Q) 



PROCEDURES : 

I. The teacher should distribute Springboard #1 (A Railroad City: The 
Foundations of Billinos, Montana) and have the students read the case study 
while the tape is playing. After reading the springboard the following 
questions nay be asked. 

WHAT DID YOU FIND OUT? 

1. Miy did sane people want a railroad to be built throua^ Mon'^ana? 

2. Ho/ many people did the railroad company want to move to 
Billings? 

3. Where did the land oenpany advertise the land? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. If the land company hadn't persuaded the railroad to build near 
the Yellowstone River do vou think Billings would have become 

a town.' Why or why not? 

2. Tf ycu were a member of the .land oanpany what would you do t^ 
keen people zoning to the town? Why would you want then to acme? 

3. Why did the business lots cost more than the other lots? Which 
lot do ycu think was located closest to the railroad station? 
Whv? 

4. Why would people firm New York get on a train with all their 
belonginos and go to Billings, Montana? 

5. If there were many western towns that grew like Bil linos qrew, 
what vould hapoen to the population of the west? Why? 
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II. The teacher should write the following figures an the board to illus- 
trate the growth of railroads in the United States in the 19th century. 

Year Miles of railroad tracks 

1865 35,000 
1900 200 , 000 

After the teacher writes the figures the following questions could be 
asked. 

WHAT DO YOU TTOSC? 

1 . Do you think the railroad encouraged many people to move west? 
toy? 

2. Do you tiiink there were many railroad towns like Billings, 
Montana? Whv or why not? 

III. The teacher should divide the students into groups of 4 or 5, Tell 
then to pretend they are living in Billings in 1883. At that time there 
were 800 people, living in the a ma and more were expected. Ask them to 
imagine what problems a cennunity of that size would have with 800 people 
and how they as the first citizens of Billings would solve these problems. 
Give each student a copy off Springboard #2 (Billings, Montana Worksheet) 
as a guide. 

IV. Ihe teacher should give each student a copy of Springboard #3 (Center 
of Population for the United States, 1790-1970) and also have a wall oopy 
of an United States map. On the United States map have a student point 
out the section their springboard represents. After the students examine 
the map the following questions may be U9ed as a basis for discussion. 
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WHAT DID YOU FIND OUT? 

1. What does ''center of population" mean? 

2. Where was the aenter of population in 1790? 

3. Where is the center of population in 1970? 

4 . What two directions is the center of population roving? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Where do you think the center of population will be in 1980? 
Why? 

2. Why do ytou think the center of population has moved in the direc- 
tion it has? 

3. Where would you like to live in 1980? Why? 

4. If many people felt like you would that affect the movenent of 
the population center? Why or why not? 
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Springboard #1 

A RAILROAD CITY: THE FORMATIONS OF BILLINGS, >KNIATA 

By 1877 the development of nuning had brought many people to western 
Montana but there were f^v people living in tlie eastern part of the state. 
After 1877 more settlers came to Montana to be cattleren. As their nurber 
grew, the demand for supplies;, carnunication facilities, and transporta- 
tion became greater. 

Before 1882 the Northern Pacific Railroad Canpany was aware of the 
fact that a town had to be built in the Yellowstone Valley, One man they 
aot to help support the idea was Frederick 3il lings former president of 
tlie National Pacific Railroad and one of the largest and most influential 
stockholders in the railroad coipany at the tine. A cjroup t* Ten agreed 
to put up $200,000 to btQf land if the railroad would be built. On April 1, 
1882, the arcup of men and the railroad agreed en the towns ite and a con- 
tract has ma da. The group of rren formed a land company and bought the 
land near the site of tfe railroad. 

The tewnsite 'vas laid out in the fall of 1881. It was located on the 
north si.de of the Yellowstone River. They named the town after Frederick 
3U lings. The land canpany divided the site into streets, avenues, and 
pa^rs an a scale for a city of twenty thousand inhabitants. Lots and 
farmland vjsre advertised as far east as St. Paul, Chicago and Net/ York. 
Aocordina to reports they wanted to build a town of 1,000 people. 

The boon was on! Four hundred fifty families frcn Wisconsin were 
supposed to arrive. People came so rapidly that the canpany had diffi- 
culty in satisfying buyers. Many people were buying lots. The price 
of lots averagad $100 and the choice business lots sold for as much as 
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$500. People were caning so :ast that it tcck "a very likely reporter 
nowadays to 'keep track 1 of all arrivals" in Billings. In 1882 it was 
estimated that there were 800 people in tc*vn and 2000 people owned the 
lots in the tcwnsite. By that date sane houses had been fauilt and the 
ether peoole were living in tents. 



Adapted fram; Kramer, Paul and 
Frederick L. Holborn, eds. The City 
in American Life . New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1970. 
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BILLINGS, jMCNEWIA WORKSHEET 



Pretend yoa are one the first settlers roving to this arca. More 
people are caning everyday. What are seme situations that might arise 
in yoir new tai/n that ycu need to be aware of. Ransnber nobody has Lived 
there before. As a group list some possible situations and how you would 
handle them. 



SriUATTCNS SGLUITONS 
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90° 85° 80° 



Adapted frrni: U, fV. Census Bureau. 
Grarftic Sunrvary of the United flta tes 
Population . )fcfo»h7natbn, D.C. , 1970. 
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OQ\L: 

Th exanine the relationship between industrialization and urbanization 
in the United States, 

OBJECTIVES :' 

1. The studer/ will examine the rise of the auto industry and will 
tom hypotheses explaining how this industry might have affected 
population growth in urban areas* 

2. The student will ocnpare and aontr&st the average annual earning 
of workers in rural and urban areas. 



HYPOTHESIS ; 

As a country be acmes industrialized the proportion of the popu- 
lation living in rural areas will decrease, and the proportion 
of the copulation living in urban areas will increase. 



BACKGROUND , INF03WTIQN : 

Between I860 and 1900 American urban areas were qrtx/ing twice as fast 
as the total population. Urbanization is a world-wide phenomenon associ- 
ated with industrialization. When industrial cities cfeveloped, thev were 
essentially the product of the mine, tte factory, the steamship and the 
railroad. CYioe established, cities grew by a self -generating process. 
TJunerrxis social, economical, and political facilities were developed to 
serve the < [people : industry, banks and insurance companies, docks and 
warehouses. These in turn attracted more industry and the need for more 
workers. Today's lessen will focus on the development 'of industry and 
its possible effect on population growth in the urban areas. 



MATE RIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED : 

..Copies of Sprin^xard #1 (The Rise of the Auto Industry) 
. .Cbpies of Springboard #2 (Average Annual Earnings in Manufacturing 
and Farm Labor, 1890-1926) 
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PHXEDUKES : 

I. The teacher should hand out Springboard #1 (The Rise of the Auto 
Industry) and let the students read it. f Ihe following questions can be 
used as a basis for discussion. 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. What were some advantages of lord's assenbly line proaess? 

2. Vfov do vou thin}: the orice of the Model T dropped frun $850 in 
1908 to $290 in 1924? 

3. Until 1927 Henry Ford only produaed one car model in one color 
onlv. Whv v/ould he do this? 

4. If you were Henry Ford, what type of city would vou want to build 
vour factory in? Why? (After the students list the criteria, 
point to Detroit on the map and see if Detroit fits the students' * 
criteria.) 

5. What do you think happened to the population of Detroit after 
Henry p ord started mass producing the automobile? t'ffiy? 

6. Fran where would the workers for his factories come? Why? 

7. What are sme other businesses that might develop in. Detroit 
because of the development of the auto industry? Why? 

R What are some industries in other cities that might develop as 
a result of the autanobile industry? 

9. Hew would the development of these industries and businesses 
affect peculation grewth in those particular areas? Why? 

10. If there were man' L ' ndustries developing in the United States 
like the autanobile industry, what would happen to the popula- 
tion of the cities? Why? (Refer bade to SM-VI-2, Sprinqboaxd 
#1 to check rural to urban trend.) 



II. The teacher should give the students a copy of Springboard #2 
(Annual Averaqe ^an.ings in Manufacturing and Farm Labor, 1890-1926) and 
the follcwinq questions could be asked. 
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WHAT*DO YOU TKINK? 

1. If you were a farmer during the period 1896 to 1926, would you 
like to move to the city to work in industry? Why or why not? 

2. Do you think many fanners did move to the city? (Refer back to 
^-Vx \ wSpringfaoard #l f to check the rural to urban trend during 
this time period. 
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KST COPY AVAILABLE 



The famous 

FORD 
MODEL T 
Yours for less than 

$ 3 0 0 
Be the first on your 
block to travel in 
comfort and luxury. 
Drive through the" 
twentieth century in 
Henry Ford's finest 
invention! 



IHE RISE OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
Many people wanted to build cars. A young nan nared Henry Ford built 
one of the first successful ones. A friend of Ford's described the day in 
1896 when his first car actually ran: 

I have heard from him and Mrs. Ford the story of the last fortv-eight 
hours, that he worked on that first: car. Forty-eight hours without sleep. 
The second night Mrs. Ford sat up waiting the outcome of his efforts 
The machine was nearing completion. Vfould it run? It was about 2 A.*M 
when he cant in fkm the little shop that stood in the rear of the house. 
The car was finished and ready for a trv-^ut. It was raining. Mrs. Ford 
threw a cloak over her shoulders and followed him to the shop. He rolled 
the little car out into the alley, started it, mounted the seat and drove 
ori . The car Msnt a short distance and stooped. The trouble was a minor 
one. Ihe nut of a bolt had cans off. It seems that there was seme vibra- 
tion m that first machine 

The problem was corrected and the car was a success. fbrd. and other men 
soon were building cars for sale. 

Henry Ford was interested in making cars for average Americans. So 
he designed a car that was cheap, but sturdy. He concentrated on only cne 
model of car— in only one color. It was railed the Model T or "Tin Lizzie," 

Henry Ford develooed an assembly line. First he made each worker res- 
ponsible for only one job in cutting together a car. Then he speeded up 
the process by carrying the cars to the workers on a moving belt. As each 
car passed, each man added his part. The the car continued to the next ...an. 
This speed of production was so great that the Ford Company "boasted that 
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raw iron ore at the docks at eight Monday morning could be marketed as a 
complete Ford car on t-fednesday neon, allowing fifteen hours for sfalpnent." 

Henry Ford's system of the assembly line so reduced costs that he 
could drop the cost of his car. He offered the Model T for $850 in 1908, 
$540 in 1914, and $290 in 1924. Altogether, Ford produced 15,000,000 
Model T's before changes in public taste forced him to close down his fac- 
tories and design a new model in 1927. 



Adapted from: Goldshlag, Patricia, Ed., 
et al « Many Americans - Cne Nation . 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1974. 
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AVEPAOE AIC1UAL SATNUTCS EI T^UFACIUPE-TI AMD 
FATM LABOR 1890 - 1926 


Year 


Manufacturing 


Farm Labor 


J.O-/Q 




$220 


1901 


$ 456 


$255 


1906 


$ 506 


$315 


1911 


$ 537 


$333 


1916 


$ 651 


$383 


1921 


$1,180 


$522 


1926 


$1,309 


$593 



Adapted fran: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Tires to 1957 . 
Washington, D. C. , 1960. 
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GOAL ; 

To investigate reasons for the growth or lade of growth of cities in 
United States history; to examine factors that may have been important 
to the settlement of cities. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. The student will examine the reasons for the selection of the 
original site of his own camunity. 

2. The s tudent will examine same of the major reasons for the 
ccmunity's arowth or failure to grow. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED : 

. .Larce scale naos of the local area (available from: local Cbanber 

of Commerce; road atlases; or the United States Geological Survev) 
. .Co 1 red pencils 

PBOCEIXJKES: (It is recormended that if your local area is dominated by 

a local metropolis that the study be applied to the metropolis. 

I. The teacher should give the students large scale maps of the local 

area and colored pencils. The stuGants may work individually or in small 

grouos. After the students have examined the maps ask them to mark the 

himortant physical features, natural resources and the natural land and 

water access routes. Following this activity the following questions may 

be used as a basis for discussion. 

WHAT DID YOU FIND OUT ? 

What are sme of the physical features you found in your local 
area? natural resources? natural land and water access routes? 

ij HAT do you nmiK ? 

1. Why do you think this particular location would be a good choice 
for a settlement? 

2. What are some of its advantages? disadvantages? 
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3. What do you think were sane of the ways the early settlers made 
a livincr? 

4, Hew did these activities make use of the features of the original 
site? 

II. The teacher should have the students, in snail groups or individually , 
mark on the map seme of the major changes that have taken place in the local 
area since its settlement. Seme items that aould be put cn tie map are: 
new industries, downtewn enrmrrcial core, important shopping centers, major 
transportation facilities (railroads, highways, airport), public land uses 
(government buildings, university parks). Also the teacher oould have seme 
material available on the history of the development of these industries, 
etc., to supplement the map activity. After the activity is finished the 
follcwincr questions may be discussed. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Wiat changes have occurred in your city that would encourage 
people to move to your a* ea? Why? JBisoourage people to move 
to ycur area? Why? 



2. What are seme chanqes that might happen in the future that would 
keep people moving to your area? Why? 

3. In which direction is your city growing? 

4. What effects have the land and water features had on shaping 
this direction? 

5. Is any part of ycur city not qrowing as ranidly as the other 
areas? r 'Jhy do you think this is so? 
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